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THE FIRST ORATORIO. 
By J. F. RownoTHam, Author of The History of Music 


A PERSON visiting the Crystal Palace on the 
oceasion of a Handel Festival, and observing the 
four thousand singers crowding in multitudinous 
throngs the orchestra, the five hundred instru- 
mentalists ranged in a portentous band beneath 
them, and finally the great organ, reared like some 
huge mystic superstructure behind—beholding 
all this array of voices and instruments, and then 
suddenly hearing them pour fourth a stentorian 
chorus from the ‘Messiah’ or ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
which rolls in vast and endless volume through the 
enormous building—a visitor to this scene for the 
first time could not but be struck, nay, over- 
whelmed by the mightiness of the spectacle and 
the harmonious magnitude of the sound, which he 
saw and heard before him, and might well be 
tempted to ask, What sort of thing was the First 
Oratorio, from which this is so stupendous a 
development? From what quaint and forgotten 
source did this mighty river proceed, whose waves 
now beat before me ? 

The answer to such a question is one not only 
likely to interest every lover of music, but every 
cultivated mind. Oratorios have been and are 
so popular amongst us, that we naturally have 
the same interest in them as in any other product 
of man’s creative genius, which attracts attention 
and compels admiration. 

In the first place, we may well imagine that if 
we could have travelled back a century or more 
in fancy to the time of Handel himself, or a little 
later, we should have seen a very different spec- 
tacle on the platform. The crowds of tenors and 
basses now arrayed in faultless dress clothes or 
yarbed in the more common morning attire of 
to-day, would be replaced by men in full-bottomed 
wigs, reeking with powder, in bright red or green 
coats and knee-breeches, and wearing swords 
by their sides. The ladies would have worn 
powdered hair, patches, and furbelows, Already 
we are in strange proximities, and the oratorio as 


seen in the reign of George III. looks very 
different from what we are accustomed to behold 
in it to-day. 

But if we were to go back further still, we 
should find the singers not content with sitting 
and standing as they sang or were silent; but 
instead thereof, setting appropriate actions to 
their words, and endeavouring to depict by their 
gestures, and even by their dress, the sufferings of 
some persecuted apostle, the passion of some 
saintly martyr, or whoever else were the hero of 
the sacred drama. 

The oratorio as we see it and know it is a 
spectacle deprived of all its romance, a drama 
divested of its acting, a piece of musical elocution 
bereaved of all the help which scenic display and 
appropriate dresses could afford the singers to 
portray the action which they are describing. 

Like all developed things which are in the 
world around us, the oratorio has had a long 
history, and only by slow and laborious degrees 
has it attained its present pitch of perfection. If 
we would seek the source whence it came, we 
must turn back to the Mystery Plays of the middle 
ages. Out of this apparently so unpromising 
source the oratorio arose. Mystery plays used 
constantly to be provided with musical interludes 
and occasional songs, with which the characters 
relieved the monotony of their declamation. And 
this appendage of music to the sacred plays first 
suggested the possibility of applying it constantly 
to the development of the action. 

The clergy finding people appreciate the stories 
out of the Bible, when they were enacted on the 
platforms of the mystery theatres, tried the experi- 
ment of introducing these performances into their 
churches. The first of the kind that we read 
of in medieval chronicles was the drama of 
the ‘Ass,’ which belongs to the twelfth century. 
It was played in church on the fourteenth 
of January every year. A beautiful girl was 
selected as the heroine of this strange drama, 
and she was seated on an ass, most elegantly 
caparisoned. She was intended to represent the 
Virgin Mary ; and in order to make the resem- 
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blance the more complete, a young baby was 
placed in her arms, who was designed to repre- 
sent the infant Jesus. In this guise she was led 
up the church, and dismounted at the altar, while 
the ass was tethered by her. The chancel, or 
part of it, was turned for the time being into the 
representation of a manger, and while the cere- 
mony we have described was going on, the choir 
sang a long hymn or song descriptive of the ass 
and its mistress. 

Not in one or two churches only, but in nearly 
every church in Europe was this strange little 
drama presented to the view of the congregation 
once a year; and in learning to admire and take 
an interest in this musical spectacle, our ancestors 
were learning their first lesson towards appreci- 
ating the oratorio. 

From so simple a form as the above, the idea 
grew to more elaborate proportions. The story 
of the Conversion of St Paul—the very same 
subject which attracted the genius of Mendelssohn 
in the middle of this century—was sung with 
appropriate action at Rome four hundred years 
before. One singer represented the apostle, others 
enacted the parts of his companions. They 
moved along the church, when suddenly a flash- 
ing light was shown through the roof, and the 
singer fell down as if blind. The voice from the 
clouds was represented by a concealed choir, 
much in the manner wherein Mendelssohn elected 
to represent it. The journey to Ananias was 
then portrayed ; and the whole was accompanied 
by strains of music, which were a mixture of 
snatches of the church service and of popular 
airs of the day—not a very promising combina- 
tion for the prospects of future art. 

The story of Abraham and Sarah was similarly 
represented at Florence a few years later; and 
this story seems to have been an especial favour- 
ite with the promoters of that sort of enter- 
tainments, since in the notices which chroniclers 
furnish us of these musical exhibitions, Abraham 
and Sarah occurs twice or thrice as often as any 
other religious drama. 

But yet this was not oratorio proper, nor can 
the actual musical form be said to have begun 
until a considerably later period, when in a very 
singular way, and from an unexpected quarter, 
the first great impetus was given to the cul- 
mination of all these tendencies in a definite 
oratorio. 

Among the great preachers of Rome, the most 
popular of his day was St Philip Neri. The 
eloquence of his sermons, the fervour of his 
religious zeal, the austerity of his life—all com- 
bined to increase his reputation for holiness and 
draw crowds to his church. Unlike many of the 
ecclesiastics of his day, he approved of all means 
of winning people to a religious life, and attract- 
ing them to church. He held that the end justifies 
the means; and among the most potent auxil- 
iaries to the cause of proselytism was, he thought, 


short sacred dramas we have spoken of as q 
regular adjunct to his services. 

It was his custom to hold evening services in his 
church every day, for the purpose of giving the 
shopmen and labourers of Rome an opportunity 
of attending, which otherwise they would have 
been unable to do. The musical drama wag 
divided into so many acts, and between each act 
the eloquent ecclesiastic preached a short sermon, 
commenting on that portion of the story which 
had just been represented, and explaining any- 
thing in it which seemed to require explanation, 
Great care was taken in rehearsing the dramas, 
and willing volunteers were found for the work, 
furnished with excellent voices, and sufficient 
skilled musicians to perform their parts with 
spirit and correctness. 

So popular did these religious plays become, 
along with the services which accompanied them, 
that people flocked from all parts of Rome to 
hear them ; and the good pastor had the pleasure 
of seeing many worldly people of fashion become 
‘very good Christians, by constantly attending the 
evening services and going through the form of 
prayers, until at last they became partakers of 
the spirit.’ 

Occasionally he varied the religious drama by 
substituting a number of hymns ; but this was by 
no means such a popular method of proceeding, 
The people liked the scenery, the dresses, the 
action, the stage—for there was a stage in the 
chancel, on which the action of the drama pro- 
ceeded—and declared that there was no church 
like St Philip Neri’s for learning to understand 
the Scriptures, and reaping all the profit from 
them which they were capable of conceding. 
The church of St Philip Neri was called St 
Mary’s in Vallicella, and the portion of the 
edifice where the plays were held was called the 
Oratory. From this reason the musical dramas 
began to be called ‘the plays of the Oratory’ or 
‘Oratorios’—a name which they have since 
retained. 

For the purpose of furnishing a direct source 
of lineage to the modern oratorio, it was neces- 
sary, however, that the purely religious part of 
the service should be eliminated, and that only 
the musical and dramatic element should remain, 
This was not possible during St Philip Neri’s 
life. His eloquence was so great and convincing 
that people would by no means hear of a divorce 
between the sermon and the drama. The two 
things remained in combination, and were found 
to be the most charming form of worship and 
amusement to be obtained in Rome. 

But Neri died, and the performances were 
continued without any of his irresistible elo- 

uence to recommend them to the public. What, 
og was wanted was a more careful elaboration 
of the plot and a greater and fuller attention 
to the music. Emilio del Cavaliere, a famous 
musician of the day—it was in the year 1600— 
has the credit of applying these two desiderata 
to the musico-religious form of drama which St 


good music. Accordingly, he introduced the Philip Neri had introduced ; and by this means 
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=. Emilio has gained the title of being ‘the Father 
of the Oratorio.’ 
in his ‘The First Oratorio,’ in the real and perfect 
g the sense of the word, was performed in St Philip 
unity Neri’s Oratory shortly after the death of that 
have celebrated preacher, and its joint-authors were 
L was alady named Laura Guidiccioni, who wrote the 
h act words, and Emilio del Cavaliere, who composed 
the music. It was entitled ‘The Representation 
er of the Soul and the Body,’ and was in a great 
which degree allegorical in its spirit. The characters, 
any: which were enacted by Roman youths, were 
ation, Time, Life, Pleasure, the Intellect, the Soul, and 
‘amas, the Body. The dresses for these strange dramatis 
work, persone were <levised on the same lines of fancy 
icient which we indulge at the present day, when a 
with laly goes to a fancy dress ball as ‘ Night’ or 
‘Winter, and may be easily conjectured without 
our pausing to describe them. 
os In addition to the principal characters there 
them, was a large chorus, which was responsible for the 
me to choral elements in the action and the music ; and 
asure over and above the chorus the careful composer 
2come of the oratorio has recorded with patient minute- 
1g the ness the necessity of two youths among the 
rm of characters who might declaim the musical pro- 
rs of logue. To accompany the songs of these various 
performers there was a small orchestra, consisting 
of a harpsichord, a ‘double lyre,’ which we may 
na by perhaps identify with a viol da gamba or 
ras by ‘violoncello,’ a large or double guitar, and two 
eding, flutes. The orchestra is oddly composed and 
s, the strangely balanced. A modern musician will be 
n the apt to ask, Where are the violins?) There is no 
 pro- _ written for the violin in Emilio’s score, but 
hurch e has added the quaint suggestion that the 
tend soprano ~~ of the music could be greatly im- 
{ proved if a violin were to play in unison with 
—_ the voice throughout. The monotony which 
eding, would arise from such an arrangement does not 
ed St seem to have struck him. His orchestra was 
f the carefully hidden from view ; and in the excessive 
dl the solicitude for their concealment Wagnerians may 
ramas recognise an anticipation of Wagner's similar 
ry’ or precautions. The Baireuth master required his 
since orchestra to be hidden, in order that they might 
offer no interruption between the real and the 
ideal—the real was represented by the spectators 
une’ in the house, and the ideal was denoted by the 
neces imaginative drama on the stage. We know not 
art of if Emilio del Cavaliere hal so abstruse and fanci- 
; only ful a theory for the concealment of his orchestra. 
main, At any rate, he was as careful of the fact as 
Neri’s Wagner was in the expression of the theory. 
incing In lieu of a visible orchestra, he made another 
vores suggestion, which Wagner in one at least of his 
: operas has likewise initiated and acted upon. 
found In ‘Tannhaiiser’ we all remember that the 
» and minstrels make great play with their harps, and 
the sense of reality is greatly heightened by the 
wens fact of our perceiving music to be made by actual 
in Instruments on the stage, instead of merely 
What, resounding from the invisible swell of sound 
ration Pouring from the orchestra. The Father of 
sntion the Oratorio has made a suggestion still more 
mous realistic than any occasional introduction such 
600— as the above. He recommends that all the 
lerata characters in the oratorio should, wherever pos- 
ich St sible, carry their own instruments in their hands, 


directly the music strikes up. Old Father Time 


was thus to be furnished with a lyre; Pleasure, 
with a guitar; and the other characters with 
instruments adapted to their nature; and the 
whole of the dramatis persone were to be, at least 
in appearance, musicians.. We do not know if 
this requirement of Emilio’s was carried out 
entirely as he desired it ; we rather suspect that 
the managers of entertainments in those days were 
as ruthless as they are at present, and cut down 
the schemes of composers directly they exceeded 
the bounds of the sine qud non. 

An overture to the oratorio was first performed ; 
but in place of an instrumental overture as at 
present, the prelude was delivered by a chorus, 
and was, in fact, a madrigal, although it received 
a more dignified name. The curtain then rose, 
and the two youths, specially designed for the 
office in the list of characters, delivered the pro- 
logue. At the conclusion of this, Father Time 
came on the stage and performed a long and 
elaborate solo, When his aria was finished, the 
Body made its appearance, and in the midst of 
an impassioned declamation threw away its golden 
collar and the feathers from its hat, presumably, 
we suppose, to indicate that it would have no 
more to do with worldly vanities. 

The World and Life were then to have a duet, 
and, like the Body, were gradually to divest 
themselves of their gay and gaudy attire, until 
at last they were merely clad in rags, ‘very 
wretched, and ultimately dead bodies.’ The 

eneral idea of the piece, as may be gathered 
rom this, was to show the transitory nature of 
all worldly grandeur, and its nothingness in 
comparison with the higher things of the soul. 

But what must ever amaze us in the account 
of this ‘First Oratorio,’ is to discover that at 
certain points in the action all the characters 
joined in adance. The fact of the performance 
taking place in a church does not seem to have 
suggested that there was anything incongruous 
in a dance. At any rate, not only did the spec- 
tators welcome the dances as a very essential 
addition to the entertainment, but the composer 
himself was very careful to denote the various 
kinds of dances which might be employed. He 
suggests the Galliard, the Courante, and one or 
two more, and recommends the four princi 
singers to ‘embellish their dancing with capers. 

At first sight, we might imagine that the 
introduction of the dances was only occasional 
throughout the oratorio, but there is good ground 
for bélieving that at the end of every verse the 
singer performed a dance on the stage, during 
the instrumental interlude which separated one 
verse from the other. Let us imagine Mr Edward 
Lloyd giving his hand to Madame Patey at the 
conclusion of every section of his solo, and 
turning her gracefully round the platform before 
he commenced a new one, and we shall have a 
fair idea of the extraordinary nature of the 
entertainment, which at that time attracted the 
admiration of all Rome. 

From this humble beginning, and by constant 
improvement, and abridgment of the elements 
of bad taste in the old form, the oratorio grew 
and developed to the chaste, sober, and magnifi- 
cent interpreter of the religious impulse which 
we know it to be at present. But at first it 
was the quaint and almost ridiculous entertain- 
ment which we have just described. And those 
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who also admire its greatest achievement to-day, | voice answered ; ‘only Dr Craddock has been 
would hardly recognise the cmap | between | here, and he has been urging me to go down to 


our nineteenth-century displays and ‘The First 


Oratorio.’ 


POMONA* 
By the Au ‘ior of Laddie, Tip Cat, Lil, &c. 
CHAPTER XV. 
Glad and well aware 
Of the most genial brightness, as a tree 
Expands its leaves to meet the noontide glare, 


So basks she in love’s light contentedly. 
Emma RHODES. 


‘Her ladyship’s love, Miss, and she would be 
glad if you could go to her room.’ 

Mona Lester had just come in from her morn- 
ing ride in the Row. It was a beautiful morning, 
early in May, and the Park looked green and 
bright, and the horse chestnuts were lighting up 
their tapers pink and white, and the laburnum’s 
golden chains tossed in the fresh, little breeze 
which ruffled the glowing bravery of the lilacs. 

Mona had had a very pleasant ride. The 
day was fresh and exhilarating; her new little 
chestnut mare was all that heart could desire, 
with a skin like satin, and a mouth like velvet, 
which, by the way, are contemptible similes, as 
most of the similes we use about nature are, for 
‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’ Mona looked, as most girls do, her 
very best on horseback ; and without any vanity, 
or as little as human nature is capable of, there 
is a satisfaction in appearing to advantage. 
had met a good many people she knew, and 
among them the Mr Moore she had met at 
dinner at Mrs Coppleston’s, and who had told her 
about Mr Ludlow and the picture. She had 
stopped some time talking to him ; he was very 
pleasant, and she thought she liked him better 
than most of the men she had come across lately. 
He was not quite so much of the one uniform 
; and was certainly very good-looking. 

he would get mother to send him a card for 
their next ‘at home.’ 

She was thinking this as, in consequence of 
the servant’s message, she went, before changing 


‘will spoil it all. 


| 


Beechfield with as little delay as possible,’ 

‘Oh, mother, let us go !’ 

‘Yes, that is just it.’ There was the slightly 
fretful tone of an invalid perceptible in the soft 
persuasive voice. ‘I knew you would say so; 
and I will not go if it means dragging you away 
from London at the very beginning of the 
season.’ 

‘There is no dragging about it.’ Pomona had 
tossed off her hat, and sat down on a low stool 
by her mother’s sofa, where the invalid’s hand 
could smooth the soft plaits or stroke the blossom- 
tinted cheek. 

‘I know that, my darling ; but it will make me 
feel wretched and selfish let you do so, I want 
you to agree to my going down with Morris, and 
Lady Charter is coming up and taking my place, 
She is longing to come to town, and she knows 
all our set ; and you like her, and she is very 
fond of you. You can run down for a day now 
and then, to cheer me up when there’s nothing 
very delightful going on, or there’s any engage- 
ment you want to get out of. Yes; I know it 
I like to think that half the 
pleasure is sharing it with me; and it’s mere 
selfishness on my part to make you stay, for I 
want to have a description of everything that 
goes on,’ 

‘Mother, let me come!’ Lady Lester’s tired 
eyes closed wearily. ‘You know I am perfectly 
happy at Beechfield. It will be lovely there 


‘now, and the nightingales singing, and the lanes 


She | 


full of primroses ; and I can drive you out with 
Tom and Jerry ; and I have seen a lovely, little 
carriage that does not shake an atom—and every 
one would be away, and we should be all to ow- 
selves. It would be a sort of honeymoon ; and 
I would do everything for you instead of Morris, 
and sleep in your room.—Oh mother, let me 
come !’ 

She could not tell how alluring the prospect 
was to Lady Lester to have her darling all to 
herself. Though Pomona was her only one, it 
was quite curious how little she had had her 
to herself. Even as a baby, grand nurses and 
nursery regulations had come between them. 


her habit, to Lady Lester's room and softly She remembered how she used to envy the 
opened the door. The room of an invalid, with | cottage mothers rocking their sunburnt babies to 
light and temperature and sound and scent all sleep at their open doors, or even gypsy tramps 


subdued and softened down, and deprived of the 
pleasant inequalities and variations of healthy, 


| 
| 


with little black-eyed babies tied on their 
shoulders, who could turn and kiss the dirty, 


every-day life; no sunshine or brisk breeze, or little face nestling against their neck at any 
shrill birds singing, or wholesome smell of fresh- | moment of the dreary day. Later on, education 


turned earth or salt-sea breath. The worn 
shadowy face that raised itself from the pillows 
as Mona entered, looked as if any sudden shock 


had interfered. All the most elaborate modern 
machinery of education must be brought to bear 
on the child. Lady Lester’s friends said she had 


might take the feeble life out of it in a moment ; | education on the brain; even the holidays were 


and the pale hand that stretched towards her 
looked as if it had no strength even for that 


ha 
been greater than that between the mother and 
daughter, who came in like a very incarnation of 
health and youth and life and energy. 

‘Dearest,’ she said, ‘you are not so well this 
morning 

‘There is nothing much the matter, the weak 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


yng by the presence of holiday governesses. 
f it was not education, it was health, which is 


~_ effort, but dropped to her side before Mona perhaps in these days a more important con- 
crossed the room. No contrast could have sideration than any other. In our modern Pan- 


theon, the goddess Hygieia is the one who has 
the greatest number of. worshi pers, and at her 
bidding, people submit to banishment and tor- 
ture, as live hard lives of self-denial and 
asceticism, such as they would hardly endure for 
any other cause. So it mg that perhaps 
at the very moment when Lady Lester and her 
little girl might have been happy together, the 
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mother would fancy that the child looked pale or 
languid, or was beginning to stoop, and she would 
be sent off to the seaside or to more bracing air 
away from home. 

Then, when education was finished, and Po- 
mona had grown as fair an example of beautiful 
health as heart could desire, society stepped in, 
and society is the greatest tyrant of x who, 
though she does not exact such painful sacrifices 
as health, is a harder taskmaster than ever 
Pharaoh was, and keeps her slaves working night 
and day on the treadmill that we call pleasure. 

And through the ceaseless round of society 
loomed the certain prospect of Pomona’s marriage, 
which would separate them finally. Of course 
she would marry—of course Lady Lester wished 
her to do so, though her very heart bled at the 
idea, Already many times during the two years 
since she came out, this suicidal wish seemed 
likely to be realised, Pomona was much admired, 
and her large fortune showed off her attrac- 
tions to the greatest advantage ; but hitherto the 
girl had remained heart-whole, and had declined 
offers which most girls would have thought 
irresistible. 

She enjoyed her life immensely ; the admira- 
tion and homage she received was very gratifying 
toher; but it was quite as gratifying from one 
man as another; and directly it became too 
demonstrative, it grew tiresome. 

‘I wish they wouldn’t !’ she said one day, with 
the letter of one of her suitors in her hand, ‘I 
liked this Captain Lupton so much, so very much, 
He danced perfectly, and was so amusing. Why 
couldn’t he have been satisfied with dancing and 
talking? And now there is an end of it all—I 
think I am too much in love with you, mother,’ 
the girl would say ; ‘I don’t want any lover but 
you!’ And Lady Lester, looking at the lovely 
face, could not be surprised that Captain Lupton 
and the others could not be satisfied. 

But now ot Lester would not be persuaded 
to gratify herself to her heart’s content with this 
true love, and leave the noisy rattle and glare of 
London for the lovely quiet of Beechfield, where 
the tender green buds were opening, and the 
hawthorn snow covering the ong and the 
blue-bells in the coverts mimicking the sky, and 
the nightingale’s long note softly touching the 
silence, 

‘You must not vex me, my darling,’ she said, 
stroking with a caressing hand the soft cheek. 
‘Tam one of those tyrannical invalids that must 
not be crossed, Dr Craddock says. I must not be 
worried, and it will worry me constantly if I think 
Tam taking you away. I want you to help me, 
not to make it harder for me. I have seen Parry, 
and he is going to make all the arrangements for 
my going down this afternoon. It is a fine day, 
and I am pretty well; and I may not be so fit 
for the journey to-morrow ; but I'am a little bit 
tired now, and must rest.—But before you go, 
there is something I want to tell you, and some- 
thing I want you to do, which I meant to do 
myself while we were in London ; but I have not 
been well enough to see to it,’ 

‘Don’t trouble about it now, mother dear,’ 
Mona said. She was sore and sad at her mother’s 
decision, and a little bit hurt, though she would 
not show it, at its having been decided before 
telling her; and she feared that Dr Craddock 


must think badly of her mother, to insist on her 
going home so immediately. 

‘I want to tell you now. It has been very 
much on my mind lately, especially these nights 
when I sleep so badly. There is a relation of 
your father’s. I think it is a girl, but I am not 
sure. But I think she must be about your age.’ 

‘One of the Lesters ?’ 

‘No, A sister of your father’s married beneath 
her, and they were all very angry about it.’ 

‘Oh! a sister of father’s? "Then she is my 
aunt?” 

‘She is dead ; but there was a child. I never 
knew much of the mother. I think she was at 
my wedding ; but when I went to visit old Lady 
Lester, this sister was not at home, and she never 
came to us.’ 

‘Whom did she marry ?” 

‘I think it was a doctor; but I forget. Sir 
John was dreadfully upset about it, unnecessarily 
so, I thought at the time. But he would not 
have her mentioned. She died a year after she 
married ; and, I think, left a baby ; but I was ill 
and unhappy just then myself, and selfishly taken 
up with my own affairs; so I never made any 
inquiries.’ 

‘Did you say the daughter was about my 
age 

‘Yes ; I fancy so.’ 

‘Then it must have been just when I was 
born? 

‘Yes ; that year,’ 

‘And you were unhappy ?” 

‘Till i had you, my i not after that.’ 

‘What was her name ?’ 

‘That I cannot recollect, even if I ever heard. 
But Mr Freestone, our lawyer, can tell us.’ 

‘And what do you want me to do, dearest 
mother ?” 

‘To find out about her, and be kind to her, for 
I cannot help thinking it is a girl. It has been 
very remiss in me to have let all these years go 
by without trying to find her; but at first it 
vexed your father to make any allusion to it ; and 
then, never hearing anything of them, the whole 
matter seemed to - away from my mind. It 
was very wrong of me; but, Mona, you will do 
your best to make up for my neglect. I have 
been thinking, too, that anything I have to leave 
should go to her. You will not want it, my 
darling ; but if they are poor, it might be — 
able to them.—And when you have seen Mr 
Freestone, and found out about the girl, I shall 
get him to come down to Beechfield and add a 
codicil to my will.’ 

The girl’s arms were round her mother’s neck 
with the terror that is not confined only to the 
ignorant and superstitious, but comes to many 
at the thought of providing against the sad but 
certain emergency of death ; for though settin 
the house in order does not hasten the coming o 
that solemn guest, it makes us listen for his 
chariot wheels. 

So Pomona threw her young arms round Lad 
Lester’s neck, entreating her not to talk of suc 
things ; there was plenty of time to think of it— 
years in which they, might find out this young 
unknown cousin, and help and be kind to her. 

‘Give her as much as you like, but don’t talk of 
leaving it to her.’ 

And then, with sudden remorse at the wan, 
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faint look in her mother’s face, she laid her 
tenderly back on her pillows, dashing away the 
hot tears that had welled up, and smothering the 
impulsive words of love and protest against 
dreary anticipations on her lips. 

‘I will do just what you wish, dearest—only 
now you must rest and be eee quiet, if you are 
to be fit for the journey to Beechfield.’ 


THE HIGHER ATMOSPHERE. 


On the 19th of September 1783, a sheep, a cock, 
and a duck were carried in a free balloon to a 
height of fifteen hundred feet. They reached 
the ground again without injury, except that the 
unfortunate rooster had his wing broken by a 
kick bestowed upon him by his four-footed com- 
om during the excitement of embarkation. 
hese were the first aérial voyagers. 

The first human traveller through the air was 
M. Frangois Pilétre de Rozier, who gained the 
distinction, in the middle of the following month, 
by mounting in a free balloon. Although the 
honour of first using this new power in the cause of 
science must go to France, yet it was from experi- 
ments conducted in England that the most satis- 
factory results were obtained. In 1859 the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science 
met at Aberdeen, and appointed a Committee to 
organise the steps necessary for taking a series of 
experiments in the upper strata of the atmosphere 
by means of balloon ascents. Nothing, however, 
was done for two years, and then at Manchester 
the question was revived, and the splendid ascents 
by essrs Glaisher and Coxwell were the result. 

our of these took place from Wolverhampton, 
and during one of them the intrepid voyagers 
attained an elevation of over seven miles. This 
is the highest point that has been, or probably 
will be, el. The explorers were rendered 
unconscious by the t cold and the extreme 
rarity of the air; and no doubt the thirty-seven 
thousand feet to which they ascended marks the 
approximate limit beyond which it is impossible 
for human beings to exist even during the short 
limit of a balloon voyage. 

Man is especially adapted to dwell at the 
bottom of the great aérial ocean that envelops the 
earth. He is intended to support an atmospheric 
pressure of about fifteen pounds on the square 
inch, and the outward pressure from within is 
so arranged by nature that equilibrium is main- 
tained. But if he chooses to reduce this normal 
pressure by climbing a high mountain, for 
example, bodily distress must follow. The out- 
ward pressure of the bodily fluids have then little 
save the skin to keep them in check, and this 
they break through where it is weakest, and 
distressing bleeding is the result. The lungs, 
though painfully distended, cannot obtain a 
sufficient supply of the life-giving oxygen, and 
the slightest bodily exertion is attended with 
pain and difficulty. From the necessity of this 
exertion, the balloonist is to 4 great extent 
exempt ; but though he may husband his vital 
resources as carefully as possible, the probability 
is that no human teal can ascend above the 
a reached by Messrs Glaisher and Coxwell, 
and live. 


istering instruments that are but little removed 
from absolute perfection, precludes the necessity 
of any life-risk being incurred in ascertaining the 
temperature and pressure of that section of the 
higher atmosphere reachable by a balloon. By 
means of these and a specially constructed 
balloon, it has been found possible tv obtain 
accurate information at the height of ten miles, 
To M. Hermite belongs the credit of the most 
recent explorations in this direction. A small 
balloon was constructed capable of carrying 
apparatus weighing some thirty-five or fort 
s. The material was triple gold- 
ater’s skin highly varnished. Among the self- 
registering instruments which formed the freight 
of the balloon was a mechanism which distrib- 
uted inquiry cards. It was hoped by means of 
these to trace exactly the course followed by the 
balloon in its aérial flight. This ingenious con- 
trivance was worked by a fuse, which unfortu- 
nately died out when the rarer strata of air were 
encountered, no doubt through lack of oxygen. 

When everything was ready, the captive balloon 
was released, and it immediately shot upwards 
with a velocity of eighty feet per second, and 
remained in sight for forty-five minutes. The 
lowest pressure registered was less than one- 
seventh of an atmosphere, and this would give 
an approximate elevation of over ten miles. The 
self-registering thermometer showed a minimum 
temperature of —51° Centigrade or 92° Fahren- 
heit below the freezing-point of water. At this 
time the balloon was just upon eight miles high. 
The self-registering barometer and thermometer 
now ceased to record, probably owing to the ink 
becoming frozen. When a further ascent of two 
miles had been made, they resumed duty, how- 
ever, the direct heat of the sun having probably 
thawed the recording ink. The temperature rose 
to —21° Centigrade or 38° Fahrenheit lower than 
the freezing-point of water. This experiment 
confirms previous experience as to the alterna- 
tion of layers of atmosphere of irregularly 
varying temperatures. It will thus be seen that 
there is little difficulty in obtaining reliable data 
as to atmospheric pressure and temperature up to 
a height of ten miles. The use of aluminium for 
the metallic portion of the instruments ensures 
that no superfluous weight shall be carried. 

In the experiment we have described, the bal- 
loon and its treight weighed about fifty-five or sixty 
—. and everything was done to conduce to 
ightness without sacrificing strength. To obtain 
records at a height of fifteen or twenty miles is 
a problem which, though capable of solution, will 
entail an enormous expense. To begin with—the 
balloon, instead of being six yards in diameter, 
will have to be enormously larger, as also will the 
enclosing bamboo cage, if that method of protect- 
ing it is resorted to. All this means an increased 
weight, and of course reduces the advantage 
gained by increasing the magnitude of the bal- 
loon. At the same time, it is quite possible 
that the ever-increasing interest which is taken 
in the study of storms and weather problems 
may lead to observations being more frequently 
taken by balloons at moderate heights. Many 
students of weather-lore assert that the key to 
much that is puzzling in meteorological phenom- 
ena is to be found in the air-movements above 
the currents at the earth’s surface. So that it is 
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Modern science, however, by providing self-reg- 
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sphere of the earth’s attraction, they begin to fall 
rapidly towards us; and when they enter our 
atmosphere, the friction with the particles of air 
heats them to such an extent that they become 
luminous. This luminosity increases with the 
heat until, as it generally happens, the meteor is 
reduced to vapour, and disappears in a ‘blaze of 
glory.’ Now, it is clear that as these bodies are 
invisible until the atmosphere is entered, their 
light is due to the heat developed by friction. 
Consequently, if the astronomer can determine 
their distance from the earth when first they 
become visible, we are justified in assuming that 
the atmosphere extends to that distance. In the 
November meteor shower, in which the falling 
bodies are very small, it is estimated that they 
begin to burn at a height of seventy-five or eighty 
miles, so that we have proof positive that our 
atmosphere, dry and attenuated as it must there 
be, makes its influence very decidedly felt at 
that distance. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DESERT. 
By Ernest Favenc, Author of The Last of Six, &c. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP., I. 


SUNRISE on the western plains of Queensland 
during the tropical summer-time has a peculiar 
character of its own. Probably the night has 
been calm and sultry ; but as the hour of day- 
light approaches, light pufts of warm wind come 
soughing across the almost treeless expanse. 
There is no hesitation about the dawn, no long, 
lingering half-light. A streak of gray brightens 
in the east, widening quickly, and turning a soft, 
rosy pink ; it blots out all the host of stars of 
lesser magnitude. Soon, none save the brightest 
are visible. The brilliant triple-jewelled belt of 
Orion, most perfect of all constellations ; the 
Cross of the South lying horizontally near the 
earth, with the two steadfast pointers above ; and, 
glorious over all, in pure, lustrous splendour, the 
Star of the Morning, surrounded with the opal 
tints of the fast-brightening eastern sky. 

The far-stretching plain seems now to bound 
into sudden distinctiveness of detail, and on 
the horizon a tremulous shimmering is visible, 
foretelling another day of heat. The sun’s —_ 
limb appears, large, red, and glowing, and all the 
stars die out. Angrily it looms through the 

uivering haze, mounts until three parts of the 
tise is visible, then, seemingly, gives a sudden 
bound of two or three degrees above the horizon, 
and day has commenced. 

A summer’s day in December! For twelve un- 
clouded hours the orb of fire will relentlessly 
blast, and scorch, and wither all the surviving 
vegetation that the past months have spared. 
Soon the cattle who have been feeding out in 
the open country during the night-time will 
come slowly stringing along in single file, to seek 
the shelter of the trees that fringe the banks of 
the river. Here, in such scanty shade as the 
vertical sun allows the thinly foliaged trees to 
afford, they will ruminate all day until the cooler 
hours of night again tempt them forth to feed. 
The river is no rushing, babbling stream ; for 
the most part the bed is dry, sandy, or shingly, 
the water-holes being often miles apart. For the 


d ssible that, along with the provision of high- 
Y eal observatories, balloons may be requisitioned 
le toa greater extent than they are at present in 
1e obtaining the data necessary to successful weather 
y forecasting. But, after all, twenty miles is buta 
d fraction of the distance to which the atmospheric 
in envelope reaches, The fleecy bands of delicate 
8, cirrus cloud have been described by aérial navi- 
st gators as being apparently as far removed when 
ll viewed at an slontion of five miles as they 
1g appear from the surface of the earth. The beauti- 
, fat phenomena of the twilight proves that the 
1- atmosy here extends to a distance of forty-five miles 
f- from th: earth. It is hardly possible to form any 
at estimate of the extreme rarity of the air at this 
b- elevation. At such a distance from the earth, the 
of attractive influence is weak ; so that the existent 
le air may be said to do no more than feebly dilute 
a- the ubiquitous ether which our theories of the 
i trausmission of light and heat conceive to fill all 
te space. 
The weight of the atmosphere is such that it 

Dy would take 1,200,000 to equal the weight of the 
ls earth itself, At a height of three and a half 
d miles the belt of atmosphere ascended through 
le weighs one-half of the whole. At twice the 
e- elevation the barometer stands at between six and 
e seven inches; while, as we have already seen, the 
le atmosphere above the balloon floating at a height 
ny of ten miles, only exerted a pressure equal to one- 
\- seventh of that indicated at the sea-level. Ata 
18 height of thirty-five miles, the outer-lying layer 
1. of air weighs only one-thousandth as much as the 
r whole atmosphere. At twice this distance from 
k the earth’s surface, air that occupied at the sea- 
0 level a single cubic foot, would be expanded to 
Jo filla space one million times as great. Probably, 
y air in an extremely attenuated condition exists to 
a distance of two hundred miles from the surface 
D of the earth. There must be some line of demar- 
it cation approached by slight gradations of atmo- 
\- spheric intensity, beyond which there is absolutely 
y no air whatever. The geographical position of 
it this line it is impossible to locate ; but it is com- 
a paratively easy to determine the conditions that 
0 must obtain there. Air, of course, follows the 
r general law of gases, so that its particles repel 
S each other: the earth, too, as it spins round on 

its axis tends to throw off its atmospheric encase- 
- ment and scatter it into space. The force which 
y binds the aérial mass to us is the earth’s gravity— 
0 the attraction of gravitation, as it is commonly 
D designated. When the point is reached where 
s this force is equal to the two forces which tend 
i to drive the air away from us, it is certain that 
e there can be no air beyond. Where this point 
m is situated, however, is another matter, for the 
| simple reason, as the song puts it, that ‘there’s 
no one that knows.’ 
d The investigations that have been made of late 
v years into the question of meteorites, shooting- 
|- stars, &c., have thrown considerable light upon 
e the question of the extent of our atmosphere. It 
n is well known that what is commonly called a 
8 shooting-star is one of immense numbers of 
y bodies which revolve round the sun. These our 
y earth is continually encountering, though at cer- 
0 tain seasons in much greater numbers than others. 
- Altogether, it is estimated that an average of four 
e hundred millions of these bodies come within the 
$ earth’s influence daily. When fairly within the 
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three months of the wet season it isa deep un- 
crossable torrent ; for the remaining nine, a string 
of isolated pools. 

On the bank of such a river, opposite the end 
of one of these ls, two men are saddling their 
horses. There has been a prolonged drought, and 
what little grass remains looks dry and white ; 
the horses show signs of having been ridden hard 
the day before, and are pinched about the flanks, 
as if they had not made a satisfactory meal 
during the night. The fire, beside which the 
men have slept, is still smouldering, and their 
tin quart pots full of tea are standing near it. 
The saddles put on, the two men hitch their 
bridles on to a neighbouring sapling, and sit 
down to discuss a primitive breakfast of salt beef 
and bread, washed down with tea sweetened with 
coarse brown sugar. Both are dressed in collar- 
less Crimean shirts, moleskin trousers, and leg- 
gings ; both wear the soft felt hat that has super- 
seded the once typical cabbage-tree, and carry 
revolvers in their en for it is the early days 
of the seventies, and this is a newly settled 
pioneer cattle station, and as yet the natives are 
still dangerous. Although one is the owner of 
the station, aud the other his stockman, no dis- 
tinction is visible either in dress or appearance. 
They have been on a Jong excursion down the 
river after some truant stock, and have camped 
for the night to recruit their tired horses. 

Their hasty meal finished, they are about to 
mount and start, when a noise on the opposite 
side of the river attracts their attention. man, 
on foot, comes limping painfully down the bank, 
and on reaching the water’s edge, throws himself 
down on the sand, and plunging his face in the 
pool, drinks thirstily and greedily. 

‘Who can that be?’ mutters the elder of the 
two men, for the apparition is unexpected, They 
silently watch the new-comer until he lifts his 
head after his deep draught ; then one of them 
shouts to him. The stranger has been too eager 
to attain the life-saving water to notice them ; 
but at the sound of the veice he now starts and 
looks up, then eagerly waving his hand, com- 
mences to cross the dry bed of the river. When 
he reaches the bank, he wearily surmounts it, and 
throws himself down with a sigh of relief. 

‘You seem to have had a bad time of it,’ says 
the man who had spoken before.—‘ Better put a 
quart on, Jim,’ he goes on, nodding to his com- 
panion, who puts the fire together, unbuckles the 
quart pot hanging by a short strap from his 
saddle, and goes down the bank to fill it. 

The tired man recovers himself somewhat, and 


‘I started out six months ago with the Pattens 
the two brothers, to look for new country ; there 
were four of us, acounting the black boy.’ 

‘Your name is Burgess, then, I suppose? We 
imagined you must have made in for the Overland 
Telegraph Line, as you were so long away.’ 

‘We should have done better if we had, 
— the stranger ; ‘as it is, I am the only one 
eft. 

‘Is it possible? How did you come to grief ?? 

‘We lost a number of our horses on a patch 
of poison-plant country—that was the first mis- 
fortune. Then no rain fell all the time we were 
away; and coming back, we got on to a dry 
stage, and found that the water-hole we lad 
depended on had been dry for weeks. ‘The 
aller Patten and all the remainder of the horses 
died of thirst; but the younger one, the black 
boy, and I, managed to reach water in the Herbert 
River. There, the blacks got on to us; and as 
we had abandoned nearly all our ammunition, 
we had no show at all. The boy was killed, and 
young Patten so a wounded that he died two 
days afterwards, That was more than a fort- 
night ago; and I have been crawling on ever 
since.’ 

‘ How far did you manage to get out ?” 

‘A long way across the South Australian 
border. It was coming back all the trouble 
overtook us,’ 

By this time the quart pot was boiling, the 
tea made; and the famished man attacked the 
food voraciously. 

‘It is ten good miles to the station,’ said 
Hopwood, the owner. ‘Supposing you rest here, 
and I will send a man me a spare horse down, 
for you to ride up.’ 


The other nodded a weary assent. ‘Leave me 
| your pipe and some tobacco,’ he said, ‘and I shall 
all right.’ 

The two men mounted and rode away; and 
| the rescued man, after lighting the pipe with an 
ember from the fire, lay under the shade of a 
tree enjoying the welcome luxury. His smoke 
finished, he rose, and looked peas on the lifeless 

lain. No living object was visible. Putting his 

and in the bosom of his shirt he drew forth some 
folded papers and a small note-book ; then seat- 
ing himself in the best available shade, with his 
back against a tree, he commenced to write in the 
note-book with the small leaden pencil appertain- 
ing to it. He wrote slowly, like a man unaccus- 
| tomed to use a pen much, and it was more than an 
_ hour before his task was completed ; then he leaned 
_ back against the tree, lost in thought. The place 


answers faintly: ‘Yes; I am just about done.’ where he was had evidently on many occasions 
He certainly looks it. His sun-scorched face and been used for camping purposes ; several empty 
arms are lean and gaunt with famine ; his eyes tins that had formerly contained preserved meats 
are still bright and feverish with thirst; and or fish were lying about. Rising, he picked u 
his belt is drawn tightly round his pinched waist. an empty salmon tin, and after tearing a blan 


In his hand he still holds a canvas water-bag, 
the dry collapsed sides of which evince that it is 
long since it has held water. Above all, he has, 
in his fixed gaze and nervous manner, the in- 
describable appearance that besets a man after a 
long, solitary struggle for life. 

‘Where have you sprung from?’ says his inter- 
rogator, after a pause, during which Jim, who has 
returned, places the quart pot on the rekindled 
_: my produces what remnants of their meal 
are left. 


, sheet out of the note-book, placed the book and 
, the other papers inside. Next he scraped the 
| ashes of the fire away, and on the site it had 
occupied dug a small hole with a stick in the 
sandy soil. In this hole he placed the tin 
with the papers; and having filled it up again, 
rekindled the fire over the place, thus hiding all 
traces of what he had done. He looked carefully 
at the different trees, many of which were marked 
with initials rudely cut with knives or toma- 
hawks ; these he noted down on the blank sheet 
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he had retained, then stepped the number of 
paces from the fire to the nearest tree and put 
that down. He folded the paper up and put it 
in his trouser pocket, threw the tiny pencil on 
the fire, and laid himself down once more under 
the tree to await the coming relief. 

All the time he had been occupied, his face 
had worn a nervous, suspicious look ; and several 
times he had glanced stealthily around, as though 
even in that solitude he feared that he was 
watched, This look left his face as he threw 
the pencil in the fire, and he quickly fell into 
a profound, untroubled sleep. He was a young 
man, with a simple, honest face, though some- 
what undecided and weak—a man who gave you 
the idea that while he had Fam of physical 
courage and tenacity, he could be dominated by 
astronger will and intellect. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Jim Turner, 
the stockman, appeared, leading a spare horse ; 
and the pair were soon on their way to the 
station. 

The homestead, called Bendabar, which they 
reached just before dark, consisted of a couple 


of huts with mud walls and thatched roofs and , 


verandas; and a rude stockyard and milking- 
ard. 

. Burgess was made as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted, and in a week or two had 
fairly recovered from his privations, and was 
well enough to travel east to Rockhampton and 
take steamer to the southern colony where his 
home was. 

The story he retold with more detail was 
substantially the same as that he first related 
to Hopwood. Naturally, it found its way into 
the principal Australian newspapers; and after 
exciting the usual comment, died a natural 
death. 

Hopwood received one letter from Burgess, 
notifying his safe arrival, returning the money 
advanced for his expenses, and thanking him for 
the assistance rendered. 


Ten years have passed, and the cattle station 
that was is now a well-known sheep station ; a 
comfortable house and all the necessary out- 
buildings have long replaced the primitive mud 


huts, and miles of wire-fencing radiate in all | 


directions. The wave of settlement has swept 
on to the westward for hundreds of miles, and 
the solitude that witnessed the fate of the Pattens 
has been stocked and settled. 

Only one evidence of the tragedy has come to 
light. The bones of the horses that perished on 
the poison-patch have been found ; but no trace of 
human remains has been forthcoming. Benda- 
bar, where Burgess arrived, had been sold and 
resold since that event, and the occupants had 
changed several times, so that the story of the 
man’s rescue was now only a hearsay tradition. 

One evening a stranger rode up to the home- 
stead and requested an interview with the 
manager. After presenting a letter of intro- 
duction from the firm that owned the station, he 
briefly stated his business. His name was Patten ; 
he was a younger brother of the men who had 
perished ten years before ; he had lately received 
a letter from Burgess, not long dead, which letter 
was only to be forwarded after Burgess’s death, 
informing Patten that the writer had buried 


certain papers on the spot where Hopwood had 
picked him up, giving him marks and indica- 
tions low to find the place, and winding up with 
a mysterious intimation that Patten did not just 
then specify. ‘Can you show me the place, Mr 
Owen ?’ said the visitor in conclusion. 

‘I know the place, roughly speaking, replied 
the manager. ‘It still goes by the name of 
“ Burgess’s Relief ;” but without Hopwood or 
Turner it would be hard to find the exact spot. 
The last big flood altered the position of the 
water-holes a good deal.’ 

‘Burgess says in his letter that it had been 
often used for a camping-ground, and that several 
of the trees ct about were marked with 
initials, of which he encloses a list.’ 

‘Unfortunately for your purpose, we have 
used a good deal of timber from that part, and 
ten to one these marked trees have been cut 
down. However, I will drive you down to- 
morrow morning, and we will have a look.’ 

Early the following day, Owen and his guest 
drove down to the place. ‘This,’ said the man- 
/ ager as they pulled up, ‘is the place known as 
Burgess’s Relief; but the exact spot I cannot 
indicate. This used to be the end of the water- 
hole, so I should say it was somewhere about 
here. As you can see, the water now extends 
nearly half a mile farther.’ 
| Patten took out a piece of paper from his 
_ pocket, and read : ‘Five paces up the river from 
|a gum-tree much marked ; the initials A. F. H. 
,over J. L. facing “the plant.” Another gum- 
| tree farther down, with R. O. and M. H. marked 
on it; and up the river a coolibah tree with a 
cross on it.’ 

‘We had better turn the horses out and have 
a systematic search,’ said Owen; ‘that coolibah 
tree is the best clue, as it is not likely to have 
been cut down.’ 

The horses were unharnessed and hobbled 
out, and the two men went opposite ways up 
and down the river, examining all the trees. 
They returned and exchanged reports of their 
ill success, 

‘Without either Hopwood or Jim Turner, I 
am afraid I have not much chance,’ remarked 
_ Patten. 

‘Did you make any inquiries about them ? 

| Yes, as I came here. Hopwood is in New 
Zealand. Turner was last heard of three years 
ago, going out to the Northern Territory with a 
_ mob of travelling cattle.’ 

‘ Advertise in the leading papers.’ 

‘That will be best, I think, and quickest.’ 

‘How were the things buried ?” 

‘In an old salmon tin ; and that reminds: me 
_ that Burgess said there were many lying about.’ 

‘There are any amount of empty tins lying 
about now, for the splitters have camped all up 
‘and down this bank.—What was his reason for 
burying the papers ?” 
| ‘That I am not at liberty to relate ; but’—— 
_ Patten went on, as if to make up for the abrupt- 
ness of this answer: ‘I may as well tell you 
, that the two relatives of mine who were lost 
were only half-brothers, although I find they 
| were regarded as brothers here. The youngest 
was my elder, and my own brother; the other, 
| who was six years the senior, was our half- 
| brother,’ 
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Whether it was fancy or not, Owen could not 
decide, but he imagined there was a certain ring 
of dislike in his companion’s voice as he spoke of 
this half-brother. 


| it by still more ambitious designs. 


| Under the new regime the Palace was enlarged 


and beautitied ; but it was not until the time of 
James 1. that there was any idea of replacing 
Towards the 


They caught and harnessed up the horses, and , close of that reign, the famous architect, Inigo 


were about starting, when Patten said suddenly, 
and as though he had been thinking the matter 
over: ‘1 may as well trust you, if I ask you to 
keep it to yourself. I must find those papers, for 
{ have reason to suspect foul-play, and the truth 
lies in them,’ 

‘The truth of what?’ said Owen, in surprise, 

‘How my brother died,’ returned Patten. 

§Did Burgess murder him ?’ 


*No; but he knew who did. He told some of | 


the truth, but not all the truth: my brother's 
wounds were not inflicted by the natives.’ 

‘But if Burgess did not do it, who did? Your 
half-brother died of thirst beforehand.’ 

‘Did he?’ said Patten, as he stepped into the 
buggy. ‘I have a strong belief t he is as 
much alive as you and I are now.’ 


THE STORY OF A PALACE, 


SrrancGE have been the vicissitudes of the famous 
building which is henceforth to be the home of 
the Royal United Service Institution. Origin- 
ally a Royal Banqueting House, it degenerated at 
odd times into an arena for the sale of pictures 
by auction. Next, the stately chamber became 
sanctified as the Chapel Royal, Whitehall; now 
it is again secularised for the purposes of a Naval 
and Military Museum. 

There is no building in London more senti- 


mentally and historically connected with the | 


life of the nation. Its varied fortunes are insep- 
arably bound up with the eventful story of the 
Palace of Whitehall. How the name Whitehall 
originated, nobody seems able to tell with any 
certainty. Philip 11, in a marginal note to a 
despatch, says: ‘There is a park between it 
[the Palace of St James's] and the Palace 
called Huytal; but why it is so called, I am 


sure I don’t know.’ One old writer points out | 


that Whitehall was a name sometimes given 
by our ancestors to the festive room of their 
habitations. But the place did not always bear 
that name; it used to be called York House. 
This arose from the fact that the Blackfriars or 
Dominican monks in the thirteenth century sold 
the site to the then Archbishop of York for his 
town residence; and he bequeathed it to his 
successors in that dignity. Ses Wolsey held 
brilliant state. 
Cardinal’s affluence and luxury, he reared, in the 
words of an old statute, ‘many and distinct, 
beautiful and costly lodgings, buildings, and 
mansions ; laid out a park environed with brick 
and stone; and devised and ordained many and 
singular commodious things, pleasures and other 
necessaries, apt and convenient to so noble a 
prince, for his singular comfort, pastime, and 
solace.’ On Wolsey’s disgrace in 1530, the pro- 
vend passed into the possession of his master, 

enry VIII., and changed its name. This is 


referred to by Shakespeare in the lines : 


You must no more call it York-place, that’s past : 
For, since the Cardinal fell, that title ’s lost ; 
Tis now the king’s, and call’d Whitehall. 


At the height of the wily, 


_ Jones, prepared elaborate plans. His scheme was 
,a stupendous one, and altogether beyond the 


means then available to royalty. It would have 
covered twenty-four acres; whereas Hampton 
Court Palace occupies but eight or nine acres, 
and St James’s Palace only four. Old Whitehall 
had occupied a large space of ground, having one 
front towards the Thames, and another facing 
St James's Park, intersected by a public thorough- 
fare from Charing Cross to Westminster, crossed 
by two gates. The Palace had a succession of 
galleries and courts, a chapel, a tennis court, a 
cockpit, and a banqueting room. The last-named 
| feature was burned down in 1618; and the new 
, Banqueting House, commenced in the following 
year, was the only portion of Inigo Jones’s design 
ever carried out. It was completed in 1622 at 
a cost of about fifteen thousand pounds. As 
Surveyor-general, Jones had for salary eight shil- 
lings and fourpence per day, with an allowance 
of four pounds a year for rent, besides the wage 
of a clerk and some incidental expenses. 
The ceiling of the hall is lined with colossal 

| pictures representing the apotheosis of James L,, 
| painted by Rubens in 1635, at a cost of about 
| three thousand pounds. Two years previously the 
Banqueting House had been the scene of a famous 
masque and anti-masque, for the performance of 
which the services of the best English and conti- 
nental musicians of the day, with the richest cos- 
tumes and accessories, were secured. In the days 
preceding the Civil War, the hall was often 
used for similar revelry. Although erected for 
purposes of feasting and pleasure, it is mainly 
associated in the popular mind with one of the 
most tragic episodes in the history of a stirring 
time, for it was through one of its front windows 
that King Charles 1. was led forth to execution 
in 1649. It was a bitter morning in January, 
and, we are told, he put on two shirts, so that 
the cold weather should by no chance cause 
His Majesty to shiver. An unknown headsman, 
with his countenance concealed by a crape visor, 
waited outside upon the scaffold, where the 
block was ready for the ill-fated monarch. The 
warrant decreed that he should be beheaded in 
the open street before Whitehall—that is, oppo- 
site the main entrance to what is now known as 
the Horse Guards. 

In March 1657 the Speaker, at the head of the 
whole House of Commons, repaired to the Ban- 
ueting House to present to the Lord Protector 
the humble petition and advice of the House. 
Cromwell, attended by the officers of State, went 
there to receive them, listened to the address of 
the Speaker, and promised an early reply. The 
‘humble advice’ was the proffer of the crown. 
A reply came in writing on April 3d, gratefully 
declining the regal honour. To the same hall, 
four years earlier, Cromwell had returned in 
State from the Chancery Court, where he had 
received the Great Seal and listened to the read- 
ing of the Parchment reciting the powers with 
which His Excellency was invested. 

As the last dread moments of the late king 
were connected with the Banqueting House, so 
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the first hours of the reign of Charles IL, so far | a maid-servant, who, about eight o’clock at night, 
as concerned his public appearances, were also, to save the labour of cutting a candle from a 
associated with it, for on his arrival in London | ound, burned it off, and threw the rest aside 
he went there to receive both Houses of Parlia- | before the flame was out. It was in the Banquet- 
ment. Through the Lord Chancellor and the, ing House that Prince George of Denmark was 
Speaker, they conveyed their felicitations to His ; married, on the 28th of July 1683, to the Princess 
Majesty, and received from him those assurances; Anne. Evelyn mentions under date June 1693, 
of future conduct which were so soon forgotten. | that in the same room there took place a great 
Pepys tells us it was in the same hall that, on | auction of pictures, including many specimens of 
the 23d of June, the king touched certain poor | Van Dyck and Rubens, the property of Lord 
ople as a cure for the king’s evil, after they Melford. Ten years previously, the hall had been 
Pad waited all the morning in the rain. The | put toa similar use. It was then, by the king’s 
quaint diarist did not himself remain long enough | permission, employed as a saleroom for the dis- 
on that occasion to witness the ceremony, as he | posal of pictures lately belonging to Sir Peter 
records having seen it for the first time in April; Lely. Queen Anne permitted Sir John Van- 
1661. He says that ‘Charles did it with great | brugh to build from the ruins of Whitehall the 
gravity ;’ and adds, ‘It seemed to me to be an) inadequate premises in which the Royal United 
ugly task, yet a simple one.’ Service Institution has hitherto been located. 
It was from the top of the Banqueting House, | Its style, or rather want of style, excited the 
in August 1662, that Pepys saw the return to, scorn of Swift, as expressed in the lines ; 
London of the king and his wife from their 
honeymoon at Hampton Court. Sometimes the = asks 
tide rose so high at Whitehall as to flood the 
kitchens of the palace. Pepys illustrates this by If he has seen its gilded spires. 
a curious story of the Countess of Castlemaine, At length they in the rulbich spy 
when the king was to sup with her, soon after A thing resembling a goose-pye. 
the birth of her son the Duke of Grafton. The ; ” 
cook came and told the imperious lady that the} With the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
water had flooded the kitchen, and that the beef | the quondam Banqueting House assumed a new 
for supper could not be roasted. ‘Zounds!’| rdle, for George I. converted it into a Chapel 
replied the Countess, ‘you may set the house on; Royal. The king himself presented a rich set of 
fire, but the beef shall be roasted.’ plate for sacred uses. In 1723 Oliver Cromwell’s 
A still more curious picture of the water rising | grandson was married there to a daughter of Sir 
at Whitehall is contained in a speech of Charles | Robert Thornhill by the then Bishop of London. 
Il. to the House of Commons in the Banqueting | Strange to say, although the place continued to 
House at Whitehall on March 1, 1661. ‘The | be used during many years as a chapel, both for 
mention of my wife’s arrival,’ said the king, ‘puts | ordinary Sunday services and on State occasions, 
me in mind to desire you to put that compliment | it was never consecrated. The chapel was closed 
upon her that her entrance into the town may | for extensive repairs in 1829, and was not re- 
be with more decency than the way will now | opened until 1837. In the interval, upwards of 
suffer it to be ; and for that purpose, I pray you | fifteen thousand —_ was spent upon it. King 
would quickly pass such laws as are before you | William IV. and Queen Adelaide attended the 
in order to the mending of the way, and that | reopening in state, that being the last occasion on 
she may not find Whitehall surrounded with | which his majesty appeared in public at divine 
water” Lord Dorset alludes to this periodical | service. 
inundation in his well-known song, ‘To all you| During the present reign, the Prince and 
Ladies now on Land :’ Princess of Wales attended service in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, on two remarkable occasions. 


One was immediately after their marriage, 


Because the tides will higher rise when the late Archbishop Tait officiated as Dean, 

Than e’er they used of old: the late Dean Stanley preaching the sermon. 
But let him know it is our tears : The second was on the celebration of their silver 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall-stairs. wedding, when the Archbishop of ee 


With 0 fa la, la, le, le. was present, and the Bishop of Peterborough 
In February 1688 both Houses of the Conven-, preached the sermon. Their Royal Highnesses 
tion waited in full strength upon the Prince and | attended with all their children, accompanied by 
Princess of Orange in the Banqueting House to | the Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark. The 
offer them the crown. The Prince replied on | eagles and colours taken from the French in the 
behalf of the Princess and himself, accepting the , campaigns in Egypt, and also in the Peninsular 
offer. The same day William and Mary were ; War, were for a time placed in the Chapel Royal. 
publicly proclaimed King and Queen. It was in | These trophies remained above the altar until the 
their reign that a great part of Whitehall Palace ; building was closed for repairs, when they were 
was burned down through the neglect of a| removed to the new Military Chapel in Birdcage 
Dutchwoman, who had left some linen to dry | Walk. 
before a fire in Colonel Stanley’s rooms. The fire} On every Maundy-Thursday—the day before 
raged for seventeen hours, and about one hundred | Good-Friday—the Queen’s eleemosynary bounty 
and fifty houses were consumed, extending to} —a very ancient charity, for which silver pennies 
the water-side. The Banqueting House happily | and other coins are specially minted—used to be 
escaped injury, as it again did in 1698, when | distributed in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by the 
most of the remainder of the Palace was destroyed. | Lord High Almoner to a number of poor and 
This second fire was caused by the carelessness of | aged men and women corresponding to the years 
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of the sovereign’s age. These royal Maundy- | developing day by day. It’s as I have said, Tom. 


Thursday gifts are now bestowed in Westminster 
Abbe 


The Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
service in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on the 
Sunday of Her Majesty’s jubilee, accompanied by 
the late Emperor Frederick and the “og (the 
Princess Royal of England), when the Bishop of 
Derry preached the sermon. The late Duchess 
of Cambridge often worshipped in the chapel ; 
and in it, during the present reign, Archbishop 
Tait, the Bishop of Peterborough, and other 
prelates, received consecration. 

Several of the English nobility have of late 
ears been married there by special license. The 
ist includes the late Marquis of Conyngham, the 

Marquis of Tavistock, Lord Carrington, Lord 
Hastings, &c. 

In design and decoration, the old Banqueting 
House was not well suited for a Chapel Royal ; 
and it is no longer used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. In November 1890, a Gazette notice per- 
manently closed the place for divine service ; and 
in January 1891 the building was granted by the 
Queen to the Council of the Royal United Service 
Institution. On the 6th of June in the present 

ear the Prince of Wales opened a fashionable 
Swe in aid of this new departure, and laid the 
foundation stone of an extra wing designed to 
meet the requirements of the Institution. This 
extension is now well advanced, and will be 
completed before the end of the present year. It 
may be assumed that the new wing will be made 
as far as possible to correspond in style with the 
historic building which it adjoins, for that rem- 
nant is the only surviving link with the past 
splendours of Whitehall Palace. 


THE ABSENT HEART. 
By Grorce G. FarQuHAR. 


Tom Osmonp had been rejected ; not, indeed, by 
the girl herself, but, what was likely to come to 
much the same thing, by the girl’s father. Tom 
had inherited a good name, and little else, from 
his forebears, Add to this a good education, a 
smiling face, a taste, not culinary, for horse- 
flesh, a few odd debts in various quarters, a liberal 
hand—when infrequent circumstance did not stay 
its bounty—and there you have Tom Osmond 
in his means, propensities, and conditions. Mr 
Pentreath had put pro and contra into the scale 
before he rant judgment, with the result that 
pro kicked the beam viciously. 

‘Look here, Tom,’ he had said. ‘I'll speak 
plainly to you. Though it’s her father that says 
it, no man breathing could wish for a prettier 
wife than Eva—yes, I see you admit that; and 
I can answer for it’—here the old man slapped 
his trousers pocket significantly—‘ that she’ll be a 
fit mate in other respects. What’s more, her own 
ambition—no, I won’t call it ambition, because 
there’s no real ambition where there’s no hill- 
climbing in front—but her own inclination works 
that way.’ 

‘She has never given me to understand that, 


interposed Tom. 
‘Perhaps not, Mr Pentreath went on. ‘But | 
I’ve studied the child, and I see her true character , 


As I’ve her happiness and welfare to look to, I’ve 
thought over these matters beforehand.’ 

‘You are considerate, Mr Pentreath, Tom said, 
a shade of bitterness in his tones. ‘My hopes, 
as I now see, have been too sanguine. Although 
Eva and I have known each other from childhood, 
there has never been anything approaching love. 
passages between us. Yet I fancied—delusively, 
you say—that she did care for me. You have 
forced this confession from me, for of my own 
accord I should not—at any rate, just yet—have 
ventured on the subject.’ 

‘I only wanted to warn you in time, both for 
your sake and for hers, i think I know you 
sufficiently well, Tom, to feel sure that you 
would not wish her to act on immature impulses. 
You perceive I grade you higher than I woulda 
mere adventurer. 

‘And your decision is final?’ asked Tom, a 
slight flush overcasting his face. 

‘Circumstances being as they are, I am afraid I 
must say “ Yes” to that.’ 

‘And if circumstances altered? For instance, 
if I were rich instead of poor, should I then be 
considered worthy of her ? 

‘Well, then—um!’ Mr Pentreath hesitated, 
eyeing his companion askance. ‘ But we’d better 
not consider a hypothetical case. I like you, 
Tom—I always did—but I’ve responsibilities and 
duties that must come before predilection—— 
What !—are you off? I’m sorry I had to be so 
outspoken ; but you must see it was wisest—for 
the Tom.’ 

Thus was Tom Osmond repudiated by the 
father before he had dared to lay bare his mind 
to the daughter. 

The summer fast fleeted by ; already the waning 
season had blotched tree and hedgerow with deeper 
tints. On the undulating downs above Combe 
Travis, frequent tussocks of long coarse grass 
flecked with brown patches the short, springy 
turf ; the sweet scent of heath and wild thyme 
travelled on the breeze ; the brake waved cool and 
green as ever. Gray turrets of weather-stained 
granite—gaunt defences—edged the downs; in 
their niches grew wax-like bunches of bleached 
and parched sea-thrift. To seaward, the lazy 
waters slept unruffled. The “ making for 
the entrance to the Sound lay becalmed, their 
spread sails flapping idly. Only the swift-moving 
steamers, trailing lengthening clouds of thick 
reek across the horizon, disturbed with incon- 
gruous energy the quiet and repose of the day. 

Over the hillock, close under the pinnacled 
cliffs, stood Eva Pentreath and Tom Osmond. It 
was not a clandestine meeting, as Tom had not 
been forbidden Eva’s society. Mr Pentreath’s 
prudence and insight into human nature would 
not permit him to go to that extreme. No; they 
met as a matter of course; it was part of their 
existence, part of the routine of life with them. 
The downs had been their rendezvous in child- 
hood ; and after Tom left college, the companion- 
ship had been renewed, naturally and mutually, 
as though it had never been intermitted, 

Neither had spoken for some time. Eva's 
ringing laugh and sunny glances were held in 
abeyance. She stood there—a slight, girlish 


figure—her head downbent, so that the broad- 
brimmed hat hid the pretty face beneath it. 
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Presently, she looked up. For a moment, her | 


eyes wandered from the little town, snuggled 
down by the cove, to the distant Tor, and finally 
rested upon the chalk-white road that wound in | 
the coast curve towards Plymouth. 

‘I can scarcely bring myself to believe it,’ she 
said at length. ‘Have you really made up your 
mind to go?’ 

‘Yes, replied Tom. ‘I have engaged a berth 
on the “Mercia,” which sails for Melbourne on | 
Friday. I only regret I didn’t accept my uncle’s 
offer when it was held out to me years ago. You 
see, I’ve done no good here; and I might have 
settled down to work, and have been of some use 
out there.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Tom,’ Eva said, in low tones. 
‘How we shall miss you !’ | 

‘Will you miss me?’ asked Tom, taken aback» 
at his own boldness. 

‘Of course I shall. No more walks together ; 
no more delightful scamperings over the moor ;_ 
no more—— Why, I shall be dreadfully dull 
without you.’ 

‘Yes, at first, perhaps; it will be quieter—for 
—you,’ replied the young fellow, the light dying 
from his eyes. 

‘But you will come back ?’ Eva put in quickly. 
‘You are not going away for ever? 

‘I hope not,’ Tom said sadly. ‘I may be away 
two years, five years, ten years; I don’t know 
how long. But 1 shall come back, Eva—if there’s 
anything to come back for.’ He looked at her 
keenly. 

She dropped her head again, fumbling with the | 
sprig of heather in her hands; but she did not | 
reply. 


‘You will have changed greatly by that time,’ 
Tom hazarded, after the pause. 


‘Certainly, I shall. I shall be older, perhaps 
stouter, and most assuredly uglier, Eva answered, 
the old smile coming into her face once more.— 
‘Don’t contradict! You know how I detest a 
flatterer.—And now, I must go back home, Tom. 
You will call on father to-night? Then both he | 
and I will wish you good luck and a speedy 
return,’ 

Before the week was ended, Tom Osmond had 
left England. 

From time to time Mr Pentreath had tidings 
from him. Eva was always allowed to read the 
letters, the more readily as they contained nothing 
that her father cared to suppress. They dealt | 
exclusively with Tom’s goings and comings, his | 
life and vicissitudes. We rummage through the | 
details to pick out the material points. The new 
life was laborious and trying; but Tom made_ 
light of hardships; his constitution was sound 
and vigorous, his thews of steel. On reaching 
the up-country ‘station’ of his relative, he had | 
successively been herder, stockman, and shearer, 
taking the rough with the smooth—and precious | 
little smooth there was, too—till, some eighteen | 
months after his arrival in the colony, he had | 
been promoted to the overseership. In this’ 
capacity he had practically sole control and | 
management of the extensive ‘run,’ his uncle 
being now too old to take an active share in the 
concern ; while his cousin—a young fellow of 


of his uncle, and hinted—hinted vaguely only— 
at the possibility of the ranch being handed over 
to the two younger men in partnership. It may 
as well be known in this place that Tom never 
became a partner. 

In the meantime, one or two events which it 
is necessary to chronicle had come to pass in 
Combe Travis. In the first place, Sir Everard 
Malton, having taken a Jease of Combe Park, had 
moved into residence there; in the next place, 
he and Mr Pentreath became close cronies ; and 
in the third place, Sir Everard’s son, Harold, 
bade fair to fill up the hiatus in Eva’s content 
caused by Tom Osmond’s departure. Before 
Harold Malton came, Eva was just about sick 
of Combe Travis—sick and bored. But now her 
megrims fled ; her vivacity and spirits returned 
with something of their old abandon. The mad 
races over the downs, the moorland walks, the 
fishing and shooting excursions, were again to the 
fore, Harold as trusty escort. 

Mr Pentreath was content to let things slide ; 
no need to spur a willing horse. Noting with 
ig he remained passive. But observant 
as he was, one little incident never came within 
his ken. It occurred after one of the aforesaid 
gallops. For the last half-hour Eva had felt that 
the avowal was in the air; with diplomatic 
adroitness she had so far staved it off. While 
riding along the narrow, high-banked lane that 
led homeward, however, Harold leaned over his 
saddle and spoke. In a jumble of words he 
blurted it all out. 

‘Harold, Eva replied softly, ‘you must have 
understood that I did not want you to say that.’ 

‘But you will give me an answer?’ he rejoined 
anxiously. ‘Is there any reason why I should 
not have ’—— 

‘There is a reason,’ Eva interrupted. ‘I will 
tell it you when the horses are stabled. Please, 
do not say anything more now.’ 

They rode the rest of the way in strained 
silence. 

‘Now,’ Eva said, when the horses were given 
into the groom’s charge, ‘ will you come with me ?’ 

She went into the house and up the stairs. 
Harold followed, wondering. Stopping at one 
of the doors, she opened it and passed in. 

‘This is my sanctum—my boudoir, museum, 
and library, all in one.—Yes,’ as Harold hesitated 
on the threshold—‘ yes, you may come in.’ 

The room was attractively furnished and deco- 
ratéd. In one corner stood an open bookcase, 
crammed with daintily bound volumes; and on 
the opposite side of the window a buhl table was 
covered with knick-knacks and curios that had 
been picked up abroad. Raised above these 
gewgaws, in the middle of the table, a frame of 
silver filigree-work held a small photograph. 

Harold waited for Eva to speak again. At 
length she turned round, her slight figure in its 
well-fitting riding habit showing darkly against 
the window. He could not see her face dis- 
tinetly. 

‘I did not know how else to tell you,’ she said 


— ‘It is a confidence that I cannot—I 


are not—put into words. But I can trust it to 


your keeping.’ Pointing to the photograph, she 


about Tom’s own age—was physically unfitted , added : ‘That is Tom—Mr Osmond.’ 


for the more arduous duties of supervision. 
Tom’s later letters dwelt upon the varying health | 


Harold walked over and inspected the like- 
ness, ‘I understand now,’ he said. ‘I feared this. 
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Once or twice I have heard Mr Osmond’s name 
coupled with yours ; but your father assured me 
that the rumour was without foundation, Now 
I understand that even Mr Pentreath does not 
know the truth.’ 

‘And you do not think me unfeeling—heart- 
less ?? 

‘Not wittingly. I myself am solely to blame. 
I have been mistaken; and I will respect your 
secret. It is safe with me as long as it pleases 
you to make a secret of it.’ 

‘We can still be good friends, Harold ?” 

‘I hope we always shall be,’ Harold rejoined. 
‘I beg your pardon, Eva, for what I have said, 
and I pledge myself not to repeat an offence that 
pains and grieves you.’ 

‘Thank you, Harold. You did not know.’ 

To outward seeming, their intimacy continued 
as heretofore ; but essentially there was a differ- 
ence. Neither of them could well have said in 
what the difference consisted. Maybe a shadow 
fallen between them—impalpable, yet ever-pres- 
ent—seemed to necessitate a cold, studied cour- 
tesy on Harold’s part; and on Eva’s, a wary 
restraint, which her father construed in his own 
way. Maybe it was a shadow ; maybe ’twasn’t. 

Sir Everard and his son were dining at Mr 
Pentreath’s one evening, when the two older 
men became engaged in a discussion which mon- 
opolised the whole of their attention. Harold 
contented himself with listening; Eva, sitting 
opposite him, had been strangely silent all through 
the dinner, Happening to glance towards her, 
Harold saw that her eyes were fixed upon him. 
She dropped her gaze, a vivid flush burning her 
cheeks, and tried to cover her confusion by asking 
some trivial question. He replied in a matter- 
of-fact way that belied the tremulous beating 
of his heart. 

In the drawing-room the debate waxed hotter, 
and to settle a disputed point it became necessary 
to refer to a book in the library. Harold vol- 
unteered to fetch the volume. On his way 
down-stairs he passed Eva’s boudoir, the door of 
which was half open. There was a light inside. 
Stealthily, as if he were in the act of commit- 
ting a heinous crime—as indeed he was—Harold 

ered in. He started violently. Then, march- 
ing boldly forward, he strode up to the buhl 
table. Tom Osmond’s portrait was gone. In its 
stead, that of Harold himself stared out from the 
frame of Indian metal-work. 

‘My promise !’ he ejaculated. ‘Never to speak 
of that again so long as it annoys or pains her. 
So long! Does she not now absolve me?, Would 
it pain her now ?” 


Nearly three years had gone since Tom Osmond 
left England, and three more months passed 
before his last letter reached Mr Pentreath. That 
gentleman read the missive from end to end in 
his usual thorough and methodical fashion. This 
done, he leaned back and ruminated. 

‘Uncle and cousin both dead! Tom heir to his 
relative’s wealth and property—a quarter of a 
million, I’ve been told. A tidy sum—a tidy sum. 
Tom’s a lucky fellow. I’m glad for the lad’s 
sake; I always did like Tom.—But how’s this 
he finishes his letter ?—“I have almost completed 
the arrangement of my uncle’s affairs, and I have 
already engaged a passage for Plymouth by the 


‘Vulcan.’ Again I will ask you a certain ques- 


tion. What will be your answer?” Umph— 
umph! Perhaps I’d better not let Eva read 
this. Ah, well, well.’ 


Eva never did read that letter, for there and 
then her father tore it up and flung the shreds 
upon the fire, 


The ‘Vulcan’ steamed slowly up the Sound, 
past the breakwater. Her passengers, thronging 
the deck, hungered to get ashore and greet their 
friends, Apart from the rest stood Tom Osmond, 
bronze-visaged, the lines around his mouth 
deeper, and perhaps harsher, but otherwise little 
altered from the Tom Osmond of bygone days, 

‘I wonder if they ’ll be here to meet me? he 
thought.—‘ No ; that’s expecting rather too much, 
Still, they might; I hope she will. How she 
would have teased if she could but have seen me 
in my beard. Ha, ha! However, that’s gone, 
and I flatter myself I look something like a civil- 
ised being again.—Why, there she is at the end 
of the quay! I’ll swear that’s her blue dress, 
and—— Pshaw! What am I thinking about! 
She’ll have cast that aside years ago.—No ; that’s 
not Eva.’ 

Neither that nor any other. Tom landed amid 
a crowd of hustling strangers. Not a friend to 
meet him. He knew not one, nor was he known 
by any. Stay; there was one who recognised 
him; it was old Bilstow, Mr Pentreath’s gar- 
dener. 

‘If you bain’t Mr Tom, I’m grievous mistook, 
he said. 

‘Why, Bilstow, cried Tom, ‘how are you, and 
how are they all at Combe Travis ?’ 

‘Oh, main gay an’ spruce, Mr Tom. I’ve just 
come fro’ the weddin’—a fine un too—up at St 
Andrew’s,’ 

‘The wedding 

‘Ay ; Sir Everard’s son, Harold, an’ Miss Eva 
They ‘ve just gone to the station. They ’re a-goin’ 
to spend the honeymoon in Wales som’eres.— 
Hear that whistle? That’s their train, I’ll be 
boun’, A bonnie couple they looked an’ all— 
Ay, but everybody ’Il be glad to see you again, 

r Tom, 

Tom felt a choking sensation at his throat ; his 
heart sank. And this was his welcome home, 


OYSTER-CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


ARCACHON, in the department of the Gironde, is 
a favourite summer watering-place for the Borde- 
lais, and a winter health resort for the whole of 
France. But apart altogether from its reputation 
as a health resort, it is famous for the supply 
of oysters which it yields to France and to the 
world, The oyster industry of France is the 
largest of its kind in Europe, and at Arcachon it 
is carried on in the most scientific and systematic 
manner. It was about the middle of the present 
century that the work of oyster-rearing was com- 
menced here, a work which to-day gives employ- 
ment to thousands of people, men and women, 
in the villages which surround the Bassin. The 
Bassin of Arcachon, with a circumference of 
about sixty miles, from its physical formation is 
eneeag J favourable to the rearing of the oyster, 

ing a bay completely protected from the storms 
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of the ocean by a natural breakwater of sandhills, 
some of the highest dunes in the world. Were 
the entrance from the Bay of Biscay a deep and 
navigable channel instead of being, as it is, dotted 
with shifting sandbanks, the Bassin would form 
a perfect natural harbour, At low-water it will 
be found to be covered to a large extent by sand- 
banks, separated by numerous and deep channels ; 
and it is on these sandbanks, called crassats, that 
the oyster parks are formed in a manner we shall 
endeavour to describe. 

The site of a park having been determined 
upon, it is divided into rectangular portions 
which measure forty yards by thirty, and which 
are called clwires, These are separated from each 
other by dykes of clay a foot in height by two 
feet broad, strengthened by planks resting on 
piquets firmly fixed in the sand. Around a 
group of claires runs what is called a blindage, a 
netting of galvanised iron wire, as a protection to 
the oyster against its numerous enemies, among 
which the crab is chief; but whelks, starfishes, 
and boring sponges are dangerous. Many oyster- 
rearers from reasons of economy form a blindage 
of the branches of a tall and strong heather 
which grows abundantly in the neighbouring 
forest. In addition to the protection from the 
attacks of ravenous fishes afforded by these two 
systems, they also serve to retain the oysters 
within their limits, and prevent their being 
carried by seaweed or other cause from one man’s 
park to that of his neighbour, Another plan 
often adopted to ensure further protection to the 
precious mollusc consists in the formation around 
the claires of a line of pignons or young pine-trees, 
stripped of their branches with the exception of a 
plume at the top. The pignons are three yards 
in height, and at high-water, with their waving 
plumes, act as a sort of scarecrow, or, under the 
circumstances, as a sort of scarecrab. 

The formation of the claires being completed, 
near them are deposited several wooden frames, 
like cages, to hold layers of tiles of a length of 
eighteen inches, the frames themselves measuring 
two yards long by two feet broad and one yard 
in height. The tiles have convex and concave 
sides, and are at first whitened in a bath of chalk 
and water mixed with a little fine sand; and after 
being well dried in the sun, they are laid in the 
frames, each of which holds eight or ten rows. 
Here they become covered by young oysters to 
the number of two or three hundred per tile. 
This takes place during the months of May and 
June, for it isin May that the spawn appear in 
the oyster as a liquid substance of milky appear- 
ance, and render it uneatable until the month of 
September. This fact gives rise to the saying, 
that oysters should be eaten only in those months 
whose names contain the letter r. 

The tiles are left thus to be washed by the 
tides until October, when they are removed for 
the delicate process of detroquage, a process con- 
sisting in removing each oyster from the tile 
in such a manner as to leave a thin and small 
fragment of chalk adhering to each shell. It 
18 performed by young women, who use a knife 
specially manufactured for the purpose, and re- 
uires the greatest care in execution; in order 
that the young and fragile oyster may not be 
destroyed.” Those surviving this operation are 
next passed through two riddles, the meshes of 


which vary in diameter, and being thus assorted 
according to size, are placed in cases called ambu- 
lances, frames of wood two yards by one, covered 
with a netting of tarred wire, to permit the free 
circulation of the water. These ambulances are 
firmly fixed in the sand at the park by means of 
well-driven piquets, and are the invention of 
a local culturist. In the ambulance, an oyster 
will rapidly increase in size, and attain in a few 
months a diameter of one or two inches. At 
low-water the ambulances with their contents 
receive a good watering at the hands of the 
oo and this in addition to the covering 
y the tides twice daily in the natural course. 
After a sojourn in the ambulance for some 
months, until sufficiently strong for the purpose, 
the oysters are scattered abroad like me in the 
open claire, where they assume a flat form, and 
lie for several months until the harvest. 

In order to watch the progress of much of the 
work before described, it is by no means neces- 
sary to cross the channel to the oyster parks 
lying in the centre of the Bassin. The plage or 
beach at Arcachon, La Teste, and the numerous 
villages on the bay, is at all times dotted with 
the parqueurs, busy in the various departments of 
their profession. Here is a group of men and 
women sorting the edible oysters just brought 
ashore into various sizes and prices; there, 
another group at work, cleaning and scraping 
or whitening the tiles, or detaching therefrom 
the young shellfish, each operation in its own 
season. There is no mistaking ‘Madame la 
Parqueuse,’ dressed as she is in ie red flannel 
knickerbockers and long boots, sometimes with 
legs bare, and feet in large wooden sandals for 
more convenient walking on the sand. The men 
are, as a rule, dressed in suits of blue cotton, 
with scarlet sash, and head covered with the 
popular blue béret. The plage, too, is covered 
with the various implements of the fishery. 
Piles of tiles are everywhere to be seen ; ambu- 
lances, broken and waiting repair; groups of 
miscellaneous articles, as baskets, rakes, spades, 
wheelbarrows, and wire ; bundles of pignons and 
stacks of heather, ready for transportation to the 
park itself. 

But it is necessary to take a boat and engage 
a man as guide, in order to see many of the most 
interesting scenes connected with the industry, 
among them being the gathering of the edible 
oyster, which is judged eatable by its size, 
nothing under an inch and a half in diameter 
being allowed to be sold. This harvest takes 
ag every day i during that period from 

fay to September when the fish are uneatable 
for the reasons alrealy mentioned. A practice 
fatal to oyster-culture, and one which almost 
always results in the destruction of beds by over- 
fishing, and the removal of the breeding oyster— 
namely, the use of the dredge in fishing—is here 
unknown; and that its use at Arcachon is un- 
necessary is one chief cause of the success with 
which the culture is carried on, and the dimen- 
sions to which the industry has grown. Low 
tide is of course the time for fishing, for then the 
sea recedes from the claires, leaving only sufficient 
water to cover the oysters. The method of pro- 
cedure is for a number of men and women to 
form a line at one end of a claire, and work 
slowly to the other, each carrying a rake, which 
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reveals the sand-covered oyster, and a_ wire- 
basket to hold the proceeds of the fishery. On 
the completion of one claire, another is com- 
menced. At the end of a day’s work, when the 
incoming tide will permit its continuance no 
longer, the results are carried ashore, and either 
deposited in the floating warehouses anchored 
near the beach, or transported by steamboat or 
railway to their ultimate destination. A large 
quantity of the finest oysters are transferred to 
beds in other places, to be fattened, as this process 
cannot be brought to perfection in the locality. 

A strict watch is kept by day and night over 
the parks, so that no amateur may try his hand 
at oyster-gathering. For this purpose are the 
numbers of houseboats which are to be seen 
dotting the bay, their white roofs shining in the 
sun. These contain bed and board for the 
guardians of the parks. On the ‘Ile des Oiseaux,’ 
in the centre of the Bassin, are cabins for the 
same purpose. 

Though hardly the place for a successful pearl- 
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fishery, pearls have been found in Arcachon on 
rare occasions. The local museum contains as a 
curiosity three found together in one shell some | 
years ago. The only other occasion we know | 
of was quite lately, when the writer himself 
was the lucky finder. 

Great as is the number of oysters exported 
from Arcachon annually, it is estimated at not 
more than two per cent. of those born ; and this is _ 
comparatively a very large proportion, due to the | 
elaborate manner in which the industry is carried 
on. It has been estimated that for every oyster | 
brought ashore from the natural beds of Germany, 
more than one million die. The number to) 
which a mother-oyster gives birth is so large as 
to be almost incredible, and of these only a very | 
small ae find their way to the chalk- | 
covered tiles placed for their reception. Many | 
of course are destroyed in the numerous processes 
through which they pass during the three or four 
years necessary for such perfection as is attain- 
able in the locality. 

Altogether, it is an interesting industry, and 
one in which the picturesque abounds. A pretty 
sight, the return of the boats on a full tide, after 
a day’s work, when the many sails, white and 
terra cotta, dot the clear blue water under a clear 
blue sky, with a gray line on the horizon, the 
distant, pine-covered sandhills. 


THE ‘AWETO- 


Tue Rey. C. Parish, Taunton, favours us with 
the following note on the above : 


In an interesting article on ‘Some New Zealand 
Peculiarities’ in Chambers’s Journal for the month 
of September, the writer mentions, as perhaps 
the most remarkable of them all, an object 
called by the Maoris ‘aweto, of which he says 
‘one is uncertain whether to call it an animal 
or a plant.’ Perhaps the following explanation 
of this phenomenon may be welcome to some of 
the many readers of the Journal. 

The strange object—and very strange it un- 
doubtedly is—has been long known. It is a 
fungus—named ‘Spheria Robertii’—which fastens 
on and grows out of the dead body of a cater- 
pillar, which caterpillar retains its form in a 
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dried state at the base of the vegetable growth. 
It is well known that many caterpillars, notably 
that of the Gooseberry Sawfly, after feeding on 
the leaves of the plant they affect, drop on to 
the ground, and, there burying themselves, turn 
into the pupa or chrysalis stage, out of which, 
if no misfortune happen to them, the moth, or 
butterfly, or winged insect, be it what it may, 
emerges in due season, to recommence its cycle 
of depredation. The caterpillar in question, 
which undergoes the remarkable and unusual 
transformation mentioned by the writer of tle 
article, is that of a New Zealand moth, ‘ Hepialus 
virescens ;’ and it feeds on the leaves of the ‘rata’ 
tree (‘ Metrosideros robusta’), which is correctly 
described as ‘a kind of flowering myrtle,’ for the 
tree belongs to the natural order Myrtacez, 
When the caterpillar falls to the ground and 
buries itself, there fasten on to it what, for 
simplicity’s sake, we may call the seeds of the 
fungus ; and finding in its body a suitable nidus 
—as, once more, the writer correctly supposes— 
they permeate its substance, killing the unfortunate 
caterpillar in the process, and ultimately growing 
out of it into the fully developed ‘plant,’ eight 
to ten inches in height. But although this takes 
place at the cost of the caterpillar’s life, the out- 
ward form of the caterpillar is preserved in a 
desiccated and hardened condition. A drawing 
of this singular production may be seen in 
Lindley’s ‘Vegetable Kingdom,’ where he treats 
of the Fungal Alliance. 

As for the difficulty of understanding how the 
species is propagated, there really is none. It is 
to be presumed that only a certain proportion of 
these buried caterpillars meet with this strange 
fate, and that at least a sufficient number remain 
unattacked by the fungus parasite, free, in the 
regular course of nature, to become moths and 
reproduce their kind. It is not only in New 
Zealand that a fungus plays this part; in Eng- 
land also a species of the same genus is found, 
‘Spheria entomorhiza,’ though it is extremely rare, 
which, as its name implies, is parasitic on animal 
life, being found on dead larve and pupe of 
insects. 

Another species, if really another (‘Spheria 


sinensis’), is sold in China, tied up in small 


bundles, being esteemed for its supposed medi- 
cal properties, 


SONNET. 

I erreve beside thee; yet I would not weep 

So loudly that I might disturb thy rest ; 

I would not stir the silence of thy breast, 

Nor break with distant dreams thy quiet sleep. 

I would not any thought of me should creep 

About thy heart to hurt thee—Pain so pressed 

Upon thee, that I whisper : ‘ This is best, 

So tranquil lying after anguish deep.’ 

Yet I have loved thee well—and Life grows drear 

And dark for me, who hold my sobbing breath, 

That so I break not on thy slumber, dear ; 

Heart-sick by thee, my love yet lingereth, 

Careful upon thy brow to drop no tear, 

Lest I should draw thee from the peace of Death. 
Myra. 
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